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TEACHING IN A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 1 

By Adele S. Poston, R.N. 

White Plains, N. Y. 

The earliest history of teaching in a training school for nurses dates 
back to the time of the founding of St. Thomas' Training School in Lon- 
don in i860. The history of nursing gives us an account of Miss Night- 
ingale's organization of the school; among other details, we read of: 

* * the provision of a fund from which head nurses were paid for teach- 
ing probationers, the matron for superintending them, and a medical instructor 
for lecturing to them. The theoretical work was in the form of lectures, pre- 
scribed reading and examinations by the medical lecturers, but before all else 
Miss Nightingale insisted upon the cultivation of the observation and reflection 
by written notes of cases, of work and procedures. 

To quote from Miss Nightingale, she says: 

To train needs a system, a systematic course of reading laid down by the 
medical instructor, hours of study (say two afternoons a week), regular 
examinations by him, themselves cultivating their own powers of expression 
in answering him. Careful notes of lectures, careful notes of type cases, 
and of cases interesting from not being types but unusual, must be kept by 
them. Their powers of observation must be improved in every way. To 
illustrate the cases they are nursing in the wards, descriptions of these cases 
must be pointed out to them at the time in the books in their library. They 
must be encouraged to jot down afterwards, but while still fresh in the memory, 
the remarks made by the physicians and surgeons to their students in going 
their rounds. They must be taught both by the ward sisters and the medical 
instructor to know, not only symptoms, and what is to be done, but to know 
the reason why of such symptoms, and why such and such a thing is done, 
else how can they train others to know the reason why; time must be given 
them for this, otherwise they are too likely to degenerate into drudgery in 
the wards. 

A careful consideration of Miss Nightingale's ideas in regard to the 
teaching in the first training school shows us how far they were in ad- 
vance, not only of her own time, but of the general teaching conditions 
in schools of our own day. A universal rate of development in teaching 
has not obtained in training schools since the founding of this first school ; 
in fact, we are yet far off from the achievements of the principles ad- 
vocated by Miss Nightingale. We can attribute the cause of this slow ad- 
vance of educational development partly to the rapid increase in the number 
of hospitals and of the training schools connected with them, and also to 
the lack of an economic basis such as enabled Miss Nightingale to carry 
out her educational ideals. The hospitals have met the needs with the 

1 Read at the sixteenth annual meeting of the New York State Nurses' 
Association, Binghamton, N. Y., October 17, 1917. 
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best means at their command with the subsequent, widely varying educa- 
tional standards existing in the training schools today. The history of 
nursing of the last fifty years reveals the influence of several strong factors 
which have contributed to alter the aspect of nursing education. Among 
these, the increase of scientific knowledge, particularly in the field of 
medicine, is of great importance. To the wise and far-seeing policy of 
the leaders of the nursing profession we owe an incalculable debt for their 
endeavors to provide opportunities for increased and better teaching in our 
schools. The most striking departure from the accustomed method of 
teaching nurses was made by Miss Nutting in the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
by the introduction of the preliminary course. This method has been ac- 
cepted generally and from it have come the recent developments of college 
preparatory courses, ranging from three months to one year. Recent 
affiliations of training schools with universities mark the growth of the 
demand for better teaching and for recognized educational status for nurs- 
ing in the professional world. Along with the increase of scientific knowl- 
edge, there has developed what we might call a new social consciousness. 
We are gradually turning from the remedial to the preventive phase in 
medicine and nursing, the influence of which may be seen in the adjust- 
ments in the curricula of our schools and subsequently in the teaching. 

Before considering the subject of teaching in a training school for 
nurses, it is well to view the work of nursing as a whole, to see the rela- 
tion which teaching bears to it. What is nursing? And what are our 
aims in teaching? Florence Nightingale says, "Nursing is helping the 
patient to live." A recent writer has defined the aims of teaching in a 
training school as follows: 

First, the building of character and efficiency in the student; second, 
creating a high standard of nursing care of the patient under her charge; 
third, the preparation of the student nurse to meet the demands which society 
will make upon her as a graduate. 

Good teaching has been defined as "the art by which the right people 
teach the right persons the right thing at the right time and at the right 
place." The same writer states that the training school presents an ideal 
opportunity for teaching because the actual life situation, requiring the 
knowledge and skill which is being imparted, is met by the nurse im- 
mediately, in the care of patients in the hospital ward. 

Several factors concerned with teaching in training schools tend to 
make the situation somewhat different than in other educational institutions. 
For example, from the beginning of her course, the student nurse has an 
opportunity to apply her knowledge. First, in regard to the needs of the 
institution, the student should be prepared to fulfill her obligation to the 
hospital in its relation to the public. Second, instruction must be given 
which will adequately prepare her to give proper nursing care to the patient. 
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Another factor enters into the consideration of the teaching, namely, the 
needs of the pupil herself. Teaching in the training schools should take 
into consideration the sudden and great readjustments which are being 
made in the mental life of the student nurse when she first enters the 
school. She is suddenly brought to face new situations, many of which 
she has never imagined could exist. The first period of training, there- 
fore, presents multiple problems from a psychological standpoint and good 
teaching provides for these needs. 

One of the greatest problems is the variation in the degree of pre- 
liminary education of the students. How to hold the interest of students 
who have previously been educated in the sciences and, at the same time, 
make the teaching sufficiently elementary to meet the needs of those of a 
more limited education, is not a matter of easy adjustment. 

Good teaching requires the right equipment, standardized textbooks, 
reference books, laboratory provision and practice work paralleling the 
course of study. 

The teaching in many of our training schools is now done by one or 
more instructors. In other schools, it is carried on by the superintendent 
of nurses, her assistants, or the head nurses. If one instructor has charge 
of all the theoretical work, there is a tendency to overcrowd it. If this is 
done, neither the instructor nor the students accomplish their best. Head 
nurses and supervisors of departments are in the best possible situa- 
tions for doing effective teaching. Their constant contact with the prac- 
tical application of the scientific principles underlying their work fits them 
in an unusual measure for technical teaching. If they are going to teach, 
they should be especially prepared for the work, and sufficient time should 
be allowed for study and preparation for classes. Teachers should be 
careful to avoid isolating any of the subjects from the major subject, 
nursing. The instructor who is teaching chemistry, bacteriology, materia 
medica, hygiene, and sanitation, should be expected to acquaint herself 
with the manner in which a knowledge of these sciences is being carried 
over in the practical nursing care of the patient. On the other hand, 
the teacher of practical nursing should correlate with her methods the 
underlying principles taught in the other sciences. 

A hearty cooperation should exist between the instructors and all 
supervisors, head nurses, and others under whose observation the student 
nurses work. As complete an understanding as is possible on the part of 
the head nurses and others, of the aim of the teaching and the methods 
taught is a potent factor in making for success in the teaching in a train- 
ing school. 

As an aid to teaching, it is desirable that instructors meet frequently 
for conference. Two years ago, instructors of training schools in Phila- 
delphia attended conferences on teaching problems conducted by Dr. Suhrie, 
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Professor of Psychology of the University of Pennsylvania. Instruction 
was given in the psychological principles of teaching, and practice teach- 
ing was done by the instructors under his observation. The fact that these 
conferences were maintained for two years with an increasing attendance, 
testifies to the value of such outside help and cooperation. Last year, in 
New York City, a sub-committee of the City League of Nursing Educa- 
tion was formed. This committee was composed of instructors and those 
who were doing teaching of any kind in the training schools. Meetings 
were held monthly for the purpose of discussing outlines of the various 
subjects taught and proved most helpful to the teachers. 

From a brief survey of the teaching field, the points which seem to 
require our careful consideration at this time are first, how best to meet 
the educational needs of the very varied groups coming into our schools. 
Students whose preliminary education does not exceed the minimum re- 
quirements of one year in high school are entering with college graduates, 
others with part-time college work. 

If a student has had advanced college work in the sciences, for ex- 
ample, chemistry and bacteriology, and if she can give satisfactory evidence 
of adequate knowledge of these subjects, it seems a useless repetition to 
take them again in the training school. The student's time could be em- 
ployed to better advantage in gaining experience on the wards, and her 
course of training could be shortened correspondingly. This is being done 
with some individual students in training schools and several schools are 
now giving one year's credit for satisfactory preliminary college work. 
Cooperation with the high schools would greatly facilitate teaching in the 
training schools. The suggestion has been made that if the student's course 
in the last year of high school could be guided with reference to her future 
work as a nurse, some of the preliminary teaching could be, perhaps, 
eliminated, or at least modified; and if the training school should demand 
this preparation as an entrance requirement, it would tend to place our 
teaching on a more strictly professional basis. 

Relative to the period in the course of training at which the subjects 
in the curriculum should be taught, it is obvious that the best results will 
be obtained when the required teaching is given at the time it can be ap- 
plied by the student. Ethics and the History of Nursing, for example, 
should be given at the beginning of the course to help the student adjust 
herself to her new surroundings and to enable her to understand the origin 
and the development of the profession she is entering. Thus, seeing the 
trend of the profession, she may be encouraged from the beginning to 
strive for the definite goal of professional achievement. A knowledge of 
the underlying sciences upon which the proper care of the sick is founded 
— hygiene, sanitation, bacteriology, anatomy and physiology — should be 
acquired early in her training. A preliminary course, therefore, should 
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precede the actual nursing work on the ward. At no future time will the 
same teaching be of so much value to the pupil. If such teaching is de- 
layed until the latter part of the first year or the second year, much valuable 
experience will have come to the student which she has been unable to 
appreciate for lack of knowledge, and for her, most of the educational 
value of the experience has been lost. 

It is desirable in the preliminary course to have as many classes as 
possible in the first part of the day. The students seem able to do better 
mental work at that time. A comprehension of the relation of efficiency 
to fatigue is responsible for the gradual change in the attitude towards 
having classes held in the evening, and it is gratifying to note that the 
number of schools giving all the class work during the day is increasing. 

The minimum requirement of class rooms includes a lecture hall, 
demonstration room, laboratory, and reference library. A very large room 
might serve the purpose of lecture room and demonstration room. The 
equipment of the demonstration room need not be elaborate. Inexpensive 
models for teaching practical nursing may be home-made. Small models 
of dolls' beds may be bought cheaply. Bandage models may be home- 
made at very little expense. These are valuable aids in helping the 
students remember the technique of certain procedures. Charts showing 
the chemical composition of food and the metric system of weights and 
measures may be procured from the Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington for a very small sum. Through the public libraries, branches may 
be started in the training schools and books purchased upon request. The 
many resources for aid in teaching work are encouraging to teachers, 
handicapped as they are in many schools for lack of equipment. 

Inadequate equipment, in the beginning, need not be a source of dis- 
couragement. "Growth toward any ideal consists in taking what we have 
and making use of it, beginning where we are." We need to realize that, 
in the broadest meaning of the word, it is the right teaching, well done, 
which will bring us to the realization of our aims for the training school 
and the future nurse. 

This brings us to the problem of the instructors for training schools. 
Schools are solving the problem of teaching in various ways, there are 
resident instructors, part-time and student instructors and visiting teachers. 
Because of her comparatively new and rather unique position in the training 
school, the resident instructor has an opportunity of seeing the personal 
side of the student and, consequently, demands are often made upon her 
time by students needing advice and help. A definite office hour for meet- 
ing these students should be arranged, thereby preventing interference with 
her study and preparation for class work. The instruction in some of the 
training schools in the larger cities is done by part-time or student in- 
structors, who are attending college and are teaching a certain number 
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of hours a week. They may, or may not, be resident instructors. A 
comparatively new department in teaching is seen in the work of the itinerant 
teacher ; if for any reason the training school has not a resident instructor, 
it is possible to provide the highest standard of teaching by this means. 
Nurses who have prepared themselves thoroughly for the work of teaching 
are now available in many places. At first r it was possible only to secure 
this teaching in the cities. Now we have the itinerant teacher in the 
smaller cities and towns. One visiting instructor in Massachusetts has 
sent out announcements that she is prepared to teach a course in each of 
the following subjects: Anatomy and Physiology, 30 hours; Materia Medica, 
16 hours; Bacteriology, 12 hours; Chemistry, 18 hours, including 6 labora- 
tory hours; Hygiene, 8 hours; Municipal Sanitation, 10 hours; History 
of Nursing, 10 hours. The cost of this is $444; the cost per hour, $4, 
exclusive of travelling expenses. In order to meet the expense of this 
course, several schools might combine and in this way give their pupils 
this advantage. The teaching of dietetics and massage has been carried 
on to such advantage in many training schools by visiting instructors, that 
the field might be enlarged to include the teaching of other subjects. 

The superintendent of nurses, in most training schools, is too busy 
to do the required teaching, and has to depend upon her assistants and 
head nurses. An assistant who has had special training as a teacher, would 
prove invaluable in such a situation. 

New facts concerning teaching in the training schools are constantly 
being brought to our attention. The demand for instructors is increasing. 
New subjects are being added to our curricula, for example, the subject 
of household economics. This year a course in household economics is to 
be offered to the students in the Department of Nursing and Health in 
Columbia University, for the purpose of fitting them to teach the principles 
and practice of good housekeeping. University affiliations are increasing, 
the number of nurses holding teaching positions where these affiliations 
occur is growing, there is a greater number of students taking special pre- 
liminary work in the university preparatory to entering a training school. 
The political situation throughout the world is making new demands in the 
field of nursing, and our teaching should be directed toward meeting these 
demands. 

Not until teaching in the training schools has achieved the three- 
fold aim — first, of building the character and efficiency of our pupils; 
second, of creating a high standard of the nursing care of the patient under 
her charge; third, of preparing the student to meet the demands that 
society will make upon her as a graduate, may we lessen our efforts to 
maintain and improve the character of the teaching work. 



